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INTHOOOCZtCN 



The National School Lunch Prograa (NSLP) 'A-as psnnansntly authorized bv the 
National School Limch Act of 1946 (P.L. 7?-396). The NSLP was instituted to 
serve two purposes: to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's 
children and to encourage the consumption of domestic agricultural products. 
The Oiild Nutrition Act of 1966 authorised the School Breakfast Program (SBP) 
to achieve similar goals. Ihe NSD? assists school food authorities; jSFAs) 
nationwide in serving nutritious meals to school children by providing cash 
subsidies and commodities on a per-meal basis. The SBP provides per-meal cash 
subsidies. 

In school year 1983-84, the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) collected data on 
students and schools participating in the NSLP and SBP in a followup to an 
earlier study, the National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs (NESNP-I) 
that USDA conducted in 1980-81. This report uses data collected during NESNP- 
II to describe the characteristics of students and households who had the NFLP 
and SBP available as well as characteristics of NSLP and SBP participants and 
their hoxiseholds. 

The NESNP-il data represent the only extensive examination of the NSLP and SBP 
since passage of the Conibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1981, which 
enacted a nuraber of significant program reforms. (BPA reduced the 
reimbursement rates for paid and reduced-price meals, tightened income 
eligibility requirements, simplified program rules, and increased verification 
requirements. Althou^' several years old, the data are fairly representative 
of the current prograws because participation has been stable over the past 
several years and the programs have not been modified since OBRA. 

The remainder of the report is organized in the following manner: 

o A description of the NSLP and SBP as they operated in school 
year 1983-84; 

o Student and household characteristics on: 

program availability; 

participation; 

meals price status; 

hoxjsehold characteristics; 

household income; and 

transfer income; and 

o ^^jpendices containing supplen»ntary data on participation 
and sample size as well as a cooparison of NESNP-II and 
Program Operations Data. 

NmGNAL SCBCX3L LONCH AND SCHX3L BREAKEAST mOCBMSS 

The school nutrition programs are generally administered by state education 
agencies through local SPAs. In states that do not administer the programs in 
private schools because of state constitutional prohibitions, or because they 
choose not to, the programs are directly administered by FNS through its 
regional r if ices. 
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o Operated under public or nonprofit private ownershio or 

° fr^Sri^^D?^^- for students in high school grades or 
^lli^ P^PJ^iaafy grades were included whw thiy were 

f ri" ^"^"^^^ P'^^'^ grades or higher, or ^en 
SfsSS;""^''^ ^ ^'"^ educatioml ^teTS 

° Sate S'orS;^^ =f institution licensed by the 

State to provide residential child care services. 

x~ S^Sid'a'a klg^ggS participate in the N-SLF or saP 

p^JlL" - ^ - - - -i-e lSx-pS?L1i^e' Me 

percent S ^tyf Eill-oSL L S?S^"Pf'" "0 ^--^ 185 ^ 

$18,315 for a family of four. ^ ^^^'"'^ poverty guidelines, or 

X'£u?5?^sila?^s'°:;a'gS Tr SSSfS.^'" detennining hcn..sehold income 
self--enipl^S: inSiidiSrforSfnS^ enployment; earnings from 

Si If S Traits'"' MeSf f reducld^rige^b'rea^ ^ 
of caanodiUes-U fSSis S%h^5« 1?™'^"?' *'nates-a cerEkln value 
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Table 1 



Federal Sii)sidies Per NSL? and SBP Meal 
19S3-S4 School Year 
( cents ) 



Free 



Reduced-Price 



Full-Price 



NSLP 



Cash sxabsidy* 
Entitlement Coniniodity 
Total 



120.25 
11.50 
1.^1.75 



80.25 
11.50 
?T775 



11.50 
11.50 



SBP 



Cash subsidy 
Severe Need Payment^ 
Totaic 



62.75 
12.75 



32.75 
12.75 



9.00 
0.00 



*An additional 2 cents is provided for each Ixinch served in 
school districts where 60 perceait or nore of the NSLP 
limches are sen/ed free or at a reduced price. Ciis 
additional 2 cents is not included in this chart. 

^In certain "especially needy" areas, the amount reimbursed 
for free and reduced-price breakfast is greater than in 
"nonespecj ally-need f" areas. The .legislative cap is 12.75 
cents — but receipt of this is not guaranteed. 

^Does not include bonus coiuraodities. 
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^^^gge Meal Prices; In general, there was litUe variation in meal prices by 

t -^i,' although there was some evidence that students in higher grades 
paid slighUy more for full-price lunches. *u.y*iet gtau«» 

price paid for a reduced-price lunch was 36 cents, slightly lower 
than the mxiinum legislated rate of 40 cents. The average price for a full- 
price lunch was 84 cents in October 1983, with students attending elementary 
l^it ^^''^^ l;f) paying slightly less and junior and senior highlchoo? 
students paying slightly more. 

SBP prices showed very little variation by grade level for r-duced-price cr 

°? a^s'^age, students paid 25 cents for a reducedlprice 
breakfast and 44 cents for a full-price breakfast. 

FBOGSAK AVAIIABILrrY 

^li^T^J?°^^ g'^o?ga?i NSLP was available to 38.8 million public 

school sruoents during schSoI year 1933-84 (almost 99 percent of all students 
tZi f public schools that year). This does not mean that 38.8 million 
?JL*?^Jy participated in the program. Participation in the is 

^hfrfiJ^.^.'' ^^l" °^ Table 2 sSuarizes the 

characteristics of students at schools offering the NSLP by five categoriec: 
price status (free, reduced-price, or paid), household income as a percent of 
S^c^pSgiSI^ "'"P"' participation in other p.*lic 

SI^^^kJ^T? »ver two-thirds (68.7 percent) of all students to whom 

the school lunch program was available, were classified by the school they 
SrSnM "^i^^f.^^"^ full-price benefits (table 2). About one-quartS (26 
percent^, or 10 million students, were eligible for free benefits^ the 
remaining 2 million (5 percent) were eligible for reduced-price benefits. 

Twenty-three percent of students were from households that reported income 
S SJ^^M^^rf °^ ^^^ral income poverty guidelines (table 2 and figure l).l 
An additional 8 percent were members of households with incomes between 101 and 
i ^^V^^ 2^1°^'^' ^ 13 percent of all students were from 
households which reported incomes between 131 and 185 percent of poverty. 

The distribution of students to whom the NSLP was available was relatively 
uniform across gride levels. About a quarter of all students fall into each of 
the four categories (grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12) shavn in table 2. 

Approximately 14 percent of all students in schools offering the NSLP were from 
households that reported receiving food stamps in the month prior to the 
survey. Eleven percent were from households that received some form of cash 
public assistance. w v.as«i 



... Althou^ students from households with incomes below 130 percent of poverty 
are eligible to receive free meals, not all households apply. Hiis is the 
major reason why there are more students from households with incomes below 
130 percent of poverti' than there are students certified as eligible for 
free ueals. The same rationale applies to students eligible for reduced- 
price meals. 
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Tabid 2 



Distribution of Students at Schools Offering 
the Nationad School Lunch Program 

1983-84 School Year 





Umixt of Students 
at Schools Offering 
the National School 
Lunch Program 
(thousands) 


Percentage 
Distribution of 

Students at 
Schools Offering 
the NSLP 


All Students 


38,789 


100.0% 


Meal Price Status 
FREE 
REZVCED 
FULL 


10,149 
1,988 
26,652 


26.2% 
5.1% 
68.7% 


Household Income as a 
Percent of Poverty 
0-50% 
51-100% 
101-130% 
131-185% 
186%+ 


3,500 
5,262 
3,118 
5,204 
21,704 


9c0% 
13.6% 

8.0% 
13.4% 
56.0% 


Grade Level 
Grade 1-3 

7-9 
10-12 


9,477 
10,044 
9,696 
9,571 


24.4% 

25.9% 
25.0% 
24,7% 


Food Stamp Receipt 
Receiving Now 
Not Receiving 


5,289 
33,482 


13.6% 
86.4% 


Public Assistance^ 
Receiving Now 
Not Receiving 


4,188 
34,601 


10.8% 
89.2% 



SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, Phase II, 
(NESNP-II). 



NOTE: Colxfflms may not sum to total due to rounding. 

^Public assistance or welfare payments such as AFDC or SSI. 
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FIGURE 1 



Distribution of Students By Household Income as a 
Percentage of Federally Defined Income Poverty Standards 

NSLP and SBP 
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School Breakfast Program ; Slightly less than 40 percent of the students to 
wnom the NSLP was available also had the SBP available. Table 3 suromarizes the 
characteristics of students in schools offering the SBP. In general, the SBP 
was available to younger students fron lower-income households. Nearly ont- 
half of all students certified as eligible for a free lunch attended a school 
that offered the SBP. In contrast, only 34 percent of children with a full- 
price lunch aveuLlable adso had the SBP avadlable. 

Almost one-third of all students at schools offering the SBP applied foe 
benefits and were classified as eligible for free meals. An additional 7 
percent were claissified as reduced-price and the renaining 61 percent as full- 
price. 

Twenty-nine percent of students at schools offering the SBP were members of 
households that reported gross incomes below the Federal poverty standard, 9 
percent were from hoxjseholds with incomes between 101-130 percent of poverty, 
and 14 percent from households with incomes between 131-185 percent of poverty 
(table 3 and figure 1). The remaining 48 percent were from households 
reporting incomes in excess of 185 percent of poverty. Schools offering the 
breakfast program were disproportionately .located in poor, southern and urban 
school districts. 

Students to whom the SBP was available were more likely to attend elementai-y 
grades (grades 1-6) than those to whom the NSLP was available (table 3). About 
57 percent of all students to whom the SBP was available were in grades 1-6, 
coo^jared to 50 percent for the NSLP. Only about 20 percent of students to whom 
the SBP was available were in grades 10-12. 

The hi^^er incidence of food stanp and public assistance receipt reflects the 
lower income status of students attending schools where the SBP is offered 
(table 3). Sixteen percent of children to whom the SBP was available were 
members of households that received food stanps; 14 percent were from 
households that received some other form of public assistance. 

PASnCIPAIION IN THE SCBCX3L BIE3VL PBOGBAHS 

Three separate measures of participation in the NSLP and SBP were constructed 
from the NESNP-II data: participation, average daily participation, and 
frequency of participation. Each measure of participation was developed 
because of the particular information it would convey* 

o Participation ; Students were classified as participants 
if they ate one or more NSLP lunches during a 5-K3ay survey 
period. (Ihe NESNP-II survey collected information on 
program participation over a 5-day period) . This measure 
provides an indication of the total wasber of students 
that participate in the program at least once over a 5-^y 
period^ which can be conpared with the total number of 
students attending schools that offer the programs, to 
provide a measure of the maximum participation in the 
program. 
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Table 3 



Distribution of Students at Schools Offering the 
School Bcesdcfast Program 

1983-34 School Year 



Number of Students 
at Schools Offering 
the School Breakfast 
Program 
(thousands) 



Percentage 
Distribution 
of Students at 
Schools Offering 
the SB? 



All Students 14,935 100.0% 

Meal Price Status 

FHEE 4,757 31.8% 

REDUCED 1,077 7.2% 

FULL 9,101 60.9% 

Household Income as a 
Percent of Poverty 

0-50% 1,955 13.1% 

51-100% 2,354 IS. 8% 

101-130% 1,334 8.9% 

131-185% 2,077 13.9% 

186%+ 7,215 48.3% 

Grade Level 

Grade 1-3 4,203 28.1% 

4-6 4,248 28.4% 

7-9 3,532 23.6% 

10-12 2,952 19.8% 

Food Stas^ Receipt 

Receiving Now 2,675 17.9% 

Not Receiving 12,243 82.1% 

Missing 17 

Public Assistance 

Receiving Now 2,096 14.0% 

Not Receiving 12,839 86.0% 



SOURCE: National Evaluation of Scliool Nutrition Programs, Phase II, 
(NESNP-II). 

NOTE: Colxmns may not sum to total due to rounding. 
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o Average Daily Participation : This measure provides an 
indication of the number of students that could be 
expected to participate on any given day. Since many 
students reported receiving fewer than five meals per 
weekr this second meaisure is lower than the first. 

o Frequency of Participation ; This measure describes the 
frequency with which students in the three meal price 
status categories participate in the program* In 
particular r it answers questions on the number of meals 
(e.g.f from zero to five meals ow»r a 5-day period) 
received by free^ reduced-price^ and full-price program 
participaiits. This measure provides an indication of 
which groups participate— with particular frequency— in 
the program. 

Participation ; Any incidence of participation, from 1-5 days, is inclx:ided as a 
positive participation rate. From table 4, nearly four out of every five 
students to whom the NSLP was available participated one or more times over the 
course of a week. In contrast, only about one in four students to vrtiom the SBP 
was available participated (table 5). Across all grade levels and meal price 
categories the participation rate for the NSLP was 78 percent; for the SBP it 
was: 24 percent. 

Two patterns of participation were consistent for the NSLP and the SBP. 
Participation rates were inversely related to grade level— younger students 
participated it a greater rate than older students. Participation rates also 
differed by r^al price status. Students receiving free meals participated most 
frequently, followed by reduced-price students. Students in the full-pries 
category had the lowest participation rate. 

Almost 88 percent of all children in grades 1-3 participated in the NSLP at 
least once a week. As grade level increased, the participation rate declined, 
falling to 61 percent for students in grades 10--12. The pattern of lower 
participation among older students also held within individual meal price 
status categories except for reduced-price, where the survey data showed higher 
participation for grades 4-6 than for grades 1-3. (All results for the 
reduced-price category should be interpreted with caution, however, because of 
the small sample size for students in this category. This is particularly true 
when sub-groups within the reduced-price category are examined*) Appendix 
table A presents participation by grade level and meal price status. 

Virtually all students (96 percent) classified as eligible for free NSLP meals 
participated at least once a week. Reduced-price participation was also high 
(91 percent), ;^le the fuxl-price participation rate was considerably lower 
(69 percent). Ihe pattern of reduced participation by meal price status was 
consistent for all grades except as noted above. Participation rates by meal 
price status and grade level ranged from 99 percent for free students in grsd^s 
1-3 to 55 percent for full-price students in grades 10-12. 

SBP participation rates (table 5) were much lower than those for the NSLP; 
however, the participation patterns across price status categories and grade 
level were simlar. In genered, SBP participation rates should be interpreted 
with greater caution because the sanple size is much smaller. 
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Table 4 

Participation in the National School Lunch Program 
1983-84 School Year 



Number of Students 
Participating at 
Least Once Per Week 
(thousands) 



Participation 
Rate 



All Students 

Meal Price Status 
FREE 
REDUCED 
FULL 

Grade Level 
Grade 1-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 



i0,078 



9,763 
1,816 
18,497 



8,327 
8,535 
7,373 
5,841 



77.5% 



96.2% 
91.4% 
69.4% 



87.9% 
85.0% 
76.0% 
61.0% 



Number of Students 
Participating on an 
Average Day (ADP) 
(thousands) 



Average Daily 
Participation 
Rate 



25,550 



5,319 
1,658 
14,574 



6,916 
7,644 
6,230 
4,761 



65.9% 



91.8% 
83.4% 
54.7% 



73.0% 
76.1% 
64.2% 
49.7% 



SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, phase II (NESNP-II). 

NOTE: A student is a participant if he or she selects one or more NSLP lunches during a week. The 

participation rate is the number of participants divided by the total number of students in schools 
. that offer the program. The ADP is calculated as one-fifth the reported number of meals served in a 
week. The ADP rate lis the ADP divided by the total number of students in schools that offer the • 
program. 



Table 5 

Participation in the School Breakfast Program 
1983-84 School Year 



Number of Students 

Participating at Participation 
Least Once Per Heek Rate 
(thousands) 



Number of Students Average Daily 

Participating on an Participation 

Average Day (ADP) Rate 
(thousands) 



All Students 



3,609 



24.2% 



2,733 



18.3% 



Heal Price Status 
FREE 
REDUCED 
FULL 



2,564 
222 
823 



53.9% 
20.6% 
9.0% 



2,107 
157 
469 



44.3% 
14.6% 
5.1% 



Grade Level 
Grade 1-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 



1,316 
1,337 
614 
342 



31.3% 
31.5% 
17.4% 
11.6% 



1,049 
1,027 
425 
232 



25.0% 
24.2% 
12.0% 
7.8% 



SOURCE? National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, Phase II (NESNP-II). 

NOTE; A Student is a participant if he or she selects one or more SBP breakfasts during a week. The 

participation rate is the number of participants divided by the total mraiser of students in schools 
• that offer the program. The ADP is calculated as one-fifth the reported number of meals served in a 
week. The ADP rate is the ADP divided by the total number of students in schools that offer the 
program. 
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Less than a third (31 percent) of all students in grades 1-6 participated in 
JiJ^iP^'.w*^! participation rate decreased to 12 percent for students in grades 
10-12. About 54 percent of the students certified for free meals participated, 
while only 9 percent of the full-price students reported participating one or 
more times per week. 

Average Da ily Participation ; Table 4 compares the NSLP participation rate to 
average aaliy participation, if participating students reported receiving five 
meals a week, both measures would yield equal participation rates. Because 
students can participate less frequently than 5 days in a week, the average 
daily participation rate is lower than the siaple measure of whether or not 
students participated at some point during the week. Ihe average daily 
participation rate can be viewed as the proportion of potential meals that were 
actually served on a typicad day. 

The averagv daily participation rate for the NSLP, across all age groups and 
price status categories, was 66 percent. This means that although 78 percent 
of all students participated during the course of a week, on any given day 66 
percent of the students received a Itjnch. Average daily participation ;-ras 
higher for students receiving free meals than it was for students receiving 
paid meals. Ninety-two percent of students certified as eligible for free 
vaeels participated on any given day, con?)ared to 55 percent for full-price 
stvdents. 

Both participation measures exhibited similar patterns when examined by grade 
level. The average daily participation rate for students in grades 1-3 was 
nearly 75 percent. In contrast, only half of the high school students (grades 
10-12) participated on a t^ical day. 

The average daily participation rate for the SBP was 18 percent (table 5). it 
varied from 44 percent for free to 5 percent for full-price students. Students 
in grades 1-3 had an average daily participation rate of 25 percent conmared to 
8 percent for students in grades 10-12. 

Frequency of Participation ; Table 6 shows the distribution of students by 
trequency o£ participation for the NSLP and the SBP. In general, students 
eligible to receive free or reduced-price lunches participated nearly every day 
(figure 2). :iine out of 10 studeiits certified as eligible for free meals 
participated four or five times a week. Eighty-four percent of the free 
students participated 5 days a week and another 6 percent received meals 4 days 
a week. Only 4 percent of students certified for free meals reported that they 
did not participate. 

Eighty-two percent of all students certified for reduced-price benefits 
received four or five meals a week, with 71 percent participating every day. 
Nine percent of reduced-price students reported never participating. 

The distribution of students by frequency of participation differed for full- 
price stuvlents .(figure 2). The majority of full-price students fell into one 
of two groins: they either participated 5 days a week (40 percent) or not at 
all (31 percent). The remaining students were distributed evenly among 1 to 4 
days of participation per week. Across all meal price categories, over 60 
percent of students participa*:ed four or five times a week and 23 "percent never 
participated. X 
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Distribution of NSLP Participants by Price Status 
and Frequency of Participation, School Year 1983-84 
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The distribution of students frequency of participation in the SBP was 
virtually the opposite of the NSLP, primarily because a much smaller proportion 
of tne eligible population participated (table 6 and figure 3). Across price 
status categories, only 54 percent of free students, 21 percent of reduced- 
price students, and 9 percent of full-orice students reported partir'^pa^^nrr 
during the 5-day survey period. One in three free students participated in the 
SBP 5 days a week, but the proportion was much lower for reduced-price (10 
percent) and full-price (2 percent) students. Overall, three-fourths of the 
students with the SBP available reported that they never participated, while 
only 12 percent reported participating five times a week. 

DISTOIBOnON OF mULS BY ERICS STRTOS 

Ihis section examines the distribution of meals by price status for two 
characteristics: income as a percent of Federally-defined poverty standards, 
and student grade level. It also addresses issues of misclassification in the 
NSLP. 



Household i ncome as a Percent of Poverty : The distribution of meals by price 
status is related to household income level, as would be expected because price 
status is determined based on reported household income. Table 7 presents 
income as a percent of poverty for fre«, reduced-price, and full-price status 
categories, students from households with incomes between 0 and 130 percent of 
poverty are eligible for free benefits, students between 131 and 185 percent of 
poverty are eligible for reduced-price benefits, and students above 185 percent 
of poverty for full-price benefits. 

National S chool Lunch Program : According to the NESNP-ll data, 83 percent of 
free meais were served to students from households with incomes below 130 
percent of poverty. However, 10 percent were served to students whose 
household income indicated that they should receive reduced-price benefits and 
8 percent to students with household income indicating that they were eligible 
only for full-price benefits. There are several possible explanations for why 
meals would have been served to misclassified students. The most common 
explanation for aisclassification vds nonapplication (i.e., students eligible 
for free or reduced-price benefits paid the full price for meals because their 
parent (s) did not apply). The NESNP-II siirvey, which contained specific 
questions on nonapplication, found that' of the potentially eligible parents 
that did not apply for benefits, 70 percent thought they were ineligible. The 
remaining 30 percent believed they were eligible but chose not to apply for 
various reasons (e.g., they did not believe that poor people should receive 
help from the government, or did not want the school or others to know that 
they were poor) . 

In the instance cited above— where free meals were served to students eligible 
for reduced- or full-price benefits— misclassification can bfc explained by 
other reasons, such as timing. Many households may experience changes in 
income after their applications are filed and, although they are supposed to 
file revised applications reflecting income changes of over $50 per month, many 
may not. In the case of the NESNP-ii survey, data were collected fairly late 
in the year, since households applied for NSLP and SBP benefits at the 
beginning of the year, the difference in timing may explain many of the income 
differences leading to assessments of misclassification. 
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Tabl« € 

Diitribution ot Students by H%ml Prict Status and 
Pr«qu«ncy of W««kly Participatioc 

1913-14 School Ttar 



National School Lunch Pro^ras 



fRII aSDUCID PULL TOTAL 



Praquaacy 


Muabar of 




Nuabar of 




Muabar of 




Nuabar of 




ot Parti-- 


Studanta 




Studanta 




Studanta 




Studanta 




cipation 


{ thoua • ) 


Parcant 


(thoua . ) 


Parcant 


(thoua . ) 


Parcant 


(thoua. ) 


P«rcant 


0 


317 


3.1% 


172* 


1.6% 


• •155 


30.6% 


• «713 


22.5% 


I 


155* 


1.5 


55» 




2,171 


1.1 


2,360 


6.1 


2 


• 0* 


0.9 


73* 




1,630 


6.1 


1,764 


4.6 


3 


363 


3.6 


66* 




1,««1 


7.1 


2,309 


6.0 


4 


635 


6.3 


222* 


11.2 


2,212 


6.6 


3,139 


e.i 


5 


1,530 


S4.0 


1,401 


70.5 


10,534 


39.5 


20,464 


52. C 


Total 


10,149 


100.0% 


1,911 


100.0% 


26,652 


100.0% 


31,719 


100.0% 


(% of Total) 


(26.3%) 




<5.1%) 




(61.7%) 




(100.0%) 





School Braakfaat Progras 



H 

^ PKSS SSDUCCD FULL TOTAL 



Praquancy 


Muabac of 




MuMbar of 




Huabar of 




Huabar of 




of Parti- 


Studanta 




Studanta 




Studanta 




Stftdanta 




cipation 


(thoua . ) 


Parcant 


(thoua . ) 


Parcant 


(thoua . ) 


Parcant 


( Siboua . ) 


Parcant 


0 


2,193 


46.1% 


155 


79.4% 


1,270 


91.0% 


11,326 


75.6% 


1 


130* 


2.7 


49* 




212* 


2.3 


391 




2 


256 


5.4 


12* 




172* 


1.9 


441 




3 


363 


7.6 


36* 




15S* 


1.7 


557 




4 


272 


5.7 


20* 




69* 


l.O 


311 




5 


1,543 


32.5 


105* 




191 


2.11 


1,639 


12.3 


Total 


4,757 


100.0% 


1,277 


100.0% 


9,101 


100.0% 


14,935 


100.0% 


(% of Total) 


(31.9%) 




(7.2%) 




(60.9%) 




(100.0%) 





SOURCE: national evaluation o.< School Hutr^.tion Prograva, Phaaa 12 (MSSHP-XX). 
Votas Coluana aay not aua to total dua to roundin9. 

*Raportad atatiatica ara baaad on an unt«ai9htad aa«pla of laaa than 30 
obaarvationa . 
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Percentage 



FIGURE 3 

Distribution of SUP Participants by Price Status 
and Frequency of Participation, School \ear 1983-84 
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Free 



Reduced -Pi 



Paid 
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Days of Participation 



Source: NESNP-H 



Table 7 



Distribution of USEA Weekly Meeds by Meal Price Status 
and Household Income as a Percent of Poverty 

1983-84 School Year 



National School Lunch Program 



Household Income 
as a Perc&it of 
Poverty 


PERCENT BY STMUS 
FREE REDUCED FULL 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF MEALS 
(thousands) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTM. 


0-50% 


28.5% 


1.9% 


2.1% 


14,972 


11.7% 


51-100 


39.3 


8.2 


3.4 


21,413 


16.8 


101-130 


14.9 


22.6 


4.7 


12,247 


9.6 


131-185 


9.5 


52.3 


11.4 


17,075 


13.4 


18&<- 


7.9 


15.1 


78.4 


62,045 


48.6 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




100.0* 


Total Meals 












(thousands) 


46,592 


8,288 


72,870 


127,752 




Percent of 












Total 


(36.5%) 


(6.5%) 


(57.0%) 


(100.0%) 




School Breakfast Program 


Hoxisehold Incoics 








TOTAL NUMBER 




as a Percent of 


PEEtCENT BY STATUS 


OF MEALS 


PERCENT 


Poverty 


FREE 


REDUCED 


FULL 


(thousands) 


OF TOTAL 


0-50% 


39.6% 


14.1% 


4.4% 


4,380 


32.1% 


51-100 


37.0 


11.7 


7.0 


4,158 


30.4 


101-130 


13.7 


31.9* 


10.7 


1,941 


14.2 


131-185 


6.4 


24.6 


12.5* 


1,156 


8.5 


186+ 


3.4 


17.7* 


65.4 


2,030 


14.9 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.0% 




100.0* 


Total Meals 








13,665 




(thousands) 


10,535 


786 


2,344 




Percent of 












Total 


(77.1%) 


(5.6%) 


(17.2%) 


(100.0%) 





SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, Phase IX 
(NESNP-II). 

NOTE: Columns may not sum to total due to rounding. 
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*Reported figures are based on an unweighted sasple of less than 30 
observations. 
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" misclassification is that households subodt inaccurate 
applications, either inadvertently or intentionally. A portion of all 

dffi "^Syy^-Sf! r^'^^i^J^/^^^^^ fraudulent applications and errors, and to 
dete. ineligible households from applying for benefits. Finally, income or 
price statas could have been misreported in the NESNP-II questionnaire. 

^ percent) of the reduced-price meals were 

se^ed to students from households with incomes between 131 and 185 percent of 
poverty. A third of the meals were served to students who were certified for 
reduced-price meals, but who would have been eligible for free meals based on 
the household income reported on the NESNP-II questionnaire. Fifteen percent 
were sen^ to students vAio had household incomes indicating that they^ould 
receive full-price benefits only. 

t ^^?S5 ^'=^J^ quarters (78 percent) of all full-price meals were 

provided to students who were properly classified based on their reported 

^"fT* J^^?^?®^y ^ proportion of the remaining meals (11 
percent) went to students eligible for reduced-price and free meals. It is 

f«°«nber that households that do not apply for benefits are placed 
in the full-price meal status category. Students classified as full-price but 
who are eligible for additional benefits may not be misclassified; it is 
pofssible that they chose not to apply. / ^ * 

Thirty-seven percent of all lunches were provided free, 7 percent at a reduced 
price and 57 percent at full price, a large proportion of the free meals were 
served to students from households with incomes well below the eliaibility 
limits. TV«nty-nine percent were served to students from households with 
incomes below 50 percent of the povetty line. Thirty-nine percent were served 
to students from households with incomes between 50 and 100 perceiit of poverty. 

School Breakfast Program: The incrane distribution of households participating 
^ ^ SBP reflects the lower economic status of areas where the SBP was most 
frequently available. Over 90 percent of the free meals were served to 
students from households with incomes below 130 percent of poverty and more 
than three-fourths (77 percent) of all meals were served to students from 
households below 100 percent of poverty, six percent were served to students 
®i 7^T® reduced-price meals and 3 percent to students who were only 
eligible for paid breakfasts. 

Less than 6 percent of all breakfasts were served to students in the reduced- 
price category. However, the sample size is small and the results presented 
here should be interpreted with caution. Only one-quarter of reduced-price 
meals were served to students in the proper price status classification based 
°"4.f!?°5^!° household income. Almost 58 percent were served to students 
entitled to free benefits, and over one-fourth of the reduced-price meals were 
served to students from households with incomes below the poverty level. 
Eighteen percent of the reduced-price meals were served to students who should 
ScomT^ certified for full-price meal benefits based on reported household 

^ff^^.^'^^F^ percent) of all full-price breakfasts were served to 
students from households with incomes above 185 percent of poverty (table 7) 
The remaining 35 percent were served to students eligible for redUced-price (13 
^f!!??^ breakfasts (22 percent). Pull-price breakfasts accounted for 

slightly more than 17 percent of the total breakfasts served. 
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student Grade Level ; The distribution of meals by price status was not 
ccmsistent across grade levels (table 8). Although 37 percent of total lunches 
served were free, half of t±e lunches served to students in grades 1-3 were 
free. In contrast, although 5/ percent of all meals were served in the full- 
price category, they comprised 63 percent of meals served to students in grades 
6-9 and 71 percent to those in grades 10-12. When compared to the population 
of students attending schools that offer the NSLP (see appendix table B), this 
reflects disproportionately large participation from grades 1-3. (That is, 36 
percent of the students in grades 1-3 would have been eligible for free 
lianches, but approximately half of the lunches served to students in these 
grades were free.) Across edl grades, the number of children that would have 
been eligible for reduced-price lunches was significantly larger than the 
number of reduced-price meals consumed (e.g., 13 percent of all children would 
have been eligible for reduced-price lunches, but only 6.5 percent of all 
lunches corisumed were in the reduced-price category) . Por the paid Imch 
category, 50 percent of children in grades 1-3 would have been eligible for 
paid meals and nearly that amount of meals were served (i.e., 47 percent of 
meals served to children in grader, 1-3 were paid lunches). However, nearly 64 
percent of children in the upper grades (i.e., grades 10-12) would have been 
eligible for paid lundies but significantly more than this amount — oyer 70 
percent — of the lunches consumed in grades 10-12 were pedd lunches. 

In the SBP, the proportion of free meals was much higher (77 percent), and 
students in grades 1-3 received a disproportionate share of free meals (82 
percent) . when contrasted with the population of students with the SBP 
available, two distinct characteristics emerge. Overadl, the percentage of 
free breakfasts consumed was double the percentage of children that would have 
been eligible for free breakfasts. For exaiaple, approximately 41 percent of 
children in grades 1-6 would have been eligible for free breakfasts, but nearly 
twice the number of breakfasts consumed by grades 1-6 (i.e., 78 to 82 percent 
of meals) were free. Similarly, 31 percent of students in grades 10-12 would 
have been eligible to receive free meals, but more than twice this amount— 67 
percent— of the meals consumed in these grades were free. This suggests a high 
participation rate for children receiving free meals. Characteristics in the 
reduced-price category were similar to the NSLP. Many more children would have 
been eligible for reduced-price breakfasts than the percent of reduced-price 
breakfasts actually consumed. (The only exception was grades 10-12, where the 
percentage of students that would have been eligible for meals nearly equalled 
the percentage of reduced-price meals served.) Last, in the paid-meal 
category, 48 percent of all students would have been eligible for full-price 
breakfasts, but less than half this amount— 17 percent— of the breakfasts 
served were full price. 

DISTRIBOTICN OF HEALS— aoaSEaOOU) GEBVEACTERISTICS 

This section examines the distribution of meals (by price status) for two 
household characteristics— family «:ype (e.g., female head, male head, couple) 
and number of children. Table 9 presents the distribution of participants by- 
meal price status and family type for the NSLP and SBP. Three family types are 
defined: Single Parent Female Head, Single Parent Male Head, and Couples and 
Other. ("Other" may incliade friends^ grandparents, or other relatives. )2 



2, Witliin the Couples and Other category, the majority of individuals are 
couples. "Other" constitutes less than 25 percent of the total. 
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Table 8 

Distribution of USDA Weekly Meeds by Meal Price Status 

and Grade Level 

1983-84 School Year 



National School Limch Program 



TOmL NUMBER 

% of Total Meals in Grade OF MEALS PERCENT 

Grade Level FREE REDUCED FULL (thousands) 



1-3 


48.2% 


4.7% 


47.1% 


34. 


r579 


27.8% 


4-6 


38.2 


9.0 


52.8 


38, 


,219 


29.9 


6-9 


29.8 


7.2 


62.9 


31 < 


,148 


24.4 


10-12 


25.3 


4.1 


70.6 


23. 


806 


18.6 


of Totel 


36.5% 


6.5% • 


57.0% 


127, 


,752 


100.0% 



School Breakfast Program 



TOTAL NUMBER 

% of T&tal Meals in Grade OF MEALS PERCENT 



Grade Level 


FREE 


REDUCED 


FULL 


(thousands) 




1-3 


81.7% 


6,1k 


12.2% 


5, 


,244 


38.4% 


4-6 


78.0 


4.8 


17.2 


5, 


,135 


37.6 


6-9 


69.4 


2.4 


28.2 


2, 


127 


15.6 


10-12 


66.7 


14.3 


18.9 


1, 


158 


8.5 


% of Total 


77.1% 


5.8% 


17.1% 


13, 


664 


100.0% 



SCXJRCE: National Evaliiation of School ^^ltrition Programs, Phase II 
(NESNP-II). 
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Table 9 



Distributicn of Meal Participants by Meal Price 
Status and Family I^P^ 

1983-84 School Year 



National School Lunch Program 




% BY FRICE STAIUS 




NCMBER 
(inausands; 




FREE 


BESUCES 


FULL 


(% of Total) 


Fanale Head 


41.7% 


20.3% 


10.0% 


6,295 
(20.9%) 


Male Head 


1.5* 


0.8* 


1.4 


425 
(1.4%) 


Qx;ples and Other 


56.9 


78.9 


88.5 


23,356 
(77.7%) 


Ttota], 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


NUBober (thousands) 
Percent of Total 


9,763 
(32.5%) 


1,816 
(6.0%) 


18,497 
(61.5%) 


30,076 
(100.0%) 


School Break&ist Program 






% BY PRICE STA3US 




NUIBCR 
(Thousands) 






REDUCED 


fULL 


(% of Ttotal) 


Female Head 


49.8% 


31.4% 


16.7% 


1,483 
(41.1%) 


Nale Head 


0.7* 


1.9* 


0.3* 


24 
(0.7%) 


Couples and Other 


49.6 


66.7 


83.0 


2,102 
(58.2%) 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Ncsober (Thousands) 
Percent of 'Ltotal 


2,564 
(71.0%) 


222 
(6.2%) 


823 
(22.8%) 


3,609 
(100.0%) 



SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, Phase II. 
(NESNP-II). 



NQGQB: Ooltmns vaacf not sum to total due to rounding. 

^Reported statistics are based on an unwei^ited sample of less 
than 30 observations. 



Over three-quarters of all meals served to students with the nslp avaii»hia 
S^fSr.SS'?"^^ headed by tovo adults. TWentJ^oS^^Senf S^rel^JS^ 
Sf^r?£?i^°i^c^ i?!'^^""' oaS-headeTS^etelds. 

g eligible for Ir^^^^Ss^we^^^^^^ 

SSl? f 5 ^9her incidence of poverty among female-headed 

fSS:?^^^ ^°'u% ^^^^'^^ population. 5nl9W tte ^ov^^SSlor 
poverty rate for all families with children ^7.8 oercent) b-Ai^J? nrt^- 
students were also nore likely to come from ho^ehl^S S^til fSet^d^ Mo« 
than one in five reduced-price students fell into thS SSgS^ * 

^S^o^fl^fJo^fi T't located in schools offering the SBP-. 

f^ee^SS^ J ?n?^^?M ? T'^^ °^ two students Certified 

KlS^g^lrlf ca^rgoly!^^^^ parLi^^S^tSs^'S 

J^LP participants in the free and reduced-price categories were more lik-lv f« 
SstrSuSof ^f'^S^J^.f^ full-price ^rticipa^!"?aSe irSoJ^^S? 
dilSrSj ..Sf participating students by price status and the numberof 
orlcf SfilS K^^^""''- ^^01^ ^th members in the freeTledSced- 
a^^ragS^J^2^^^lS^i^^<:??S^^^ =5^^^'^"' houseSldT 

households with five to seven children, ik ^StrSj^^'o^J'SS^II of^l 
SSeISS?!,!'"" ^«i"c«i-Price students were from h^uIS^iS StS cSi'to 

Se^^^H^Jt-f ^^"^ households with a student participating in the SBP. 
toSehS^ f .f^;''!?' ^ ^'''^ households with more Sildlen than paid 

cLtS '^L^X^^r^Ve Should "K^^^ 

Student Race, Sex, and Age; Table 11 provide? a breakdown of oarticinants hv 
SfL^if^;, "^"^ the school lunch^r^rSlvSSbS ^s 

^rrj^iS^^^^t,""''* ^^^^i^ to be male than female, and wSsln avJSge ll!8 
S?SrS ^""l^L there were significant differences in thH profile 

pattern among meal status categories. ptutiie 

Although 73 percent of all students in schools offering the NSLP were white 
the pr^rtion ranged from 84 percent for full-price stude^tfto « LSeJ?'for 

students were dispr^S^JSna^ly SSd L 
2S«^iTo??? f^cfd-P'-ice categories. Overall, 17 ^rSnt of stSen?rat 

~r5ai^"^ ^ programs were black; among free students t^eprSporSon 
was 38 percent. Hispanic students accounted for 8 percent of all students b,ih 
they comprised 13 percent of the free and reduced-pSce StegoSes! 
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TahU 10 



Dh'trlbutiLcn of Students Particlpat±ig at Least Chce Per 
Week by Meal Price Status and Nunbet o£ Childrai 

1983-84 School Year 



National School Lunch Ftogran 











Total Nunber 










(thousands) 




EREB 


REDUCED 


BIEL 


(X of Total) 


wntxc 0£ tniidren 








1 


lO.z; 




20.7% 


5,028 










(16.7) 


2 


27.8 


27.0 


44.3 


11,394 










(37.9) 




io ft 

2S.9 


Z7.4 


25.2 


7,974 










(26.5) 


4+ 


33.1 


34.7 


9.9 


5,679 










(18.9^ 


Total 


lOO.OK 




lOO.OK 




Total Nucter 










(thousands) 


9,763 


1,816 


18,497 


30,076 


Peroent o£ Total 


(32.SO 


(6.0K) . 


(61.5%) 


(lO0.Q!!0 


Average Number 










of Childrm 


3.2 


3.0 


2.3 





Sdx)ol Breakfast Program 



Nunber of Qdldren 



FREE 



REDUCH) 



mL 



Total NunbeT 
(thousands) 
(X of Total) 



1 


11.32 


26.2X 


18.32 


499 










(13.8) 


2 


24.4 


33.2 


35.3 


989 










(27.4) 


3 


27.3 


4.0 


32.7 


979 










(27.1) 




36.9 


36.8 


13.7 


1,141 










(31.7) 


Total 


lOO.OK 


loo.or 


lOO.OK 




Total NuDiier 










(thousands) 


2,564 


222 


823 


3,609 


Percent of Total 


(Tl.QJO 


(6.2^ 


(22.82) 


(lOO.OK) 


Average Niidber 










of Childrei 


3.4 


2.6 


2.5 





SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Niitriticn ProgranB, 
Phase n (NESNP-n). 

NGGS: Colums may not sun to total due to rounding. 3 5 
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Table 11 

Distribution of students at Schools Offering 
the NSLP by lUice, Sex, and Average Age 



Percent Distribution Within Price status 


Student Race 


Free 


Reduced 


Full 


Total 


White 


45.2 


61.8 


84.4 


73.0 


Black 


38.0 


20.3 


8.1 


16.6 


Hispanic 


13.2 


13.3* 


6.3 


8 4 


Asian 


2.1* 


3.4* 


0.9* 


1.4 


i^rican Indian 


1.5 


0.6* 


0.3* 


0.6 


Student Sex 


Free 


Reduced 


Full 


Total 


Female 


50.0 


49.7 


47.8 


48.5 


Hale 


50.0 


50.3 


52.2 


51.5 




Free 


Reduced 


Full 


Total 


Average Age of 










Student (Years) 


10.9 


11.5 


12.2 


11.8 



SOURCE: National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs r Phase II 
(NESNP-II). 



NOTE: Colunns may not sum to total due to rounding. 

*Reported figures are based on an unweighted sanple of less 
than 30 observations. Observations vith missing information 
on race (i.e., 15 missing observations) or sex (35 missing 
observations) were not included in the table. 
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Free students ^ on average, were younger than reduced-price and full-^price 
students. 9Che average age among free students was 10.9 years , 11.5 for 
reduced-price r ard 12.2 for full-price. This result is consistent with the 
higher incidence of free and reduced-price eligible students in elementary 
schools. 

KX2SE9QLD INOGHE 

Average household income, as would be expected, varied with price status. 
Households with free NSLP participants had annual average incomes of $11,386. 
For NSLP students from reduced-price households, average annual income was 
$17,639; for full-^)rice students it was $32,068. Average household income was 
approximately one-fifth lower auoong SBP recipients. 

The sources of income and their relative is^rtance was substantially different 
among price status grottps* Tables 12 through 14 present v^verage household 
income by source for free, reduced-^rice, and full--price participants. 

Earned Income : Approximately two-thirds of all participants receiving free 
meals were members of a household that reported income *£rom wages, salaries, or 
self-employment earnings (table 12). Hoxiseholds reporting earned income had 
total incomes approximately one-third higher ($15,114) than the average for all 
households ($11,386). For households reporting earned income, it was the major 
source of income, accounting for 83 percent of the household total. Households 
with free participants and reporting earned income had an average of sli^^tly 
more than $12,500 from this source. 

Ninety-four percent of reduced-price participants were members of a household 
that reported earned incooie (table 13). On average, these households had 
earned incomes of nearly $16,500. Earned income accounted for approximately 92 
percent of total incone for these households. 

All full-price participants in the sanple reported earned income # averaging a 
little more than $30,000 per household. Earned income was the prime source of 
income (94 percent of total household income) for these households. 

Fewer free SBP participants had earned income (58 vs. 66 percent) and for those 
SBP households reporting earned income, the amount was less than among the 
free NSLP households. Althou^ earned income conposed approximately 80 percent 
of total income for those reporting it, the average amount for free SBP 
households ($9,857) was 21 percent lower than it was for free NSLP households. 
Nb cofl^risons are drawn between NSLP and SBP reduced-price participants due to 
the small sample size. Among paid participants^ slightly fewer households 
reported earned income (95 percent) ^and average earned income ($25,416) was 16 
percent lower. 

Public Assistance : Households reporting receipt of public assistance or 
welfare were round almost exclusively in the free-price category (table 12). 
Nearly 36 percent of students receiv^.ng free lunches were from a household 
receiving public assistance. Forty--cwo percent of free breakfast participants 
fell into this category. Among NSLP households receiving public assistance, it 
accomted for three-fourths of total household income. Average total income 
for public assistance/welfare households was $5,573f less than half the overall 
average income for households with free participants. 
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Tabl« 12 

Anxtual XncoM of ft— Participants by Sourco' 
1963--a4 school Yoar 



rNitional School Lunch Proc^aa 



Ali 


Participants 


Participanta with 


Zncoma>0 




Avaraga 


Parcant 


Avaraga 


Avaraga 




Zncoaa fay 


Raporting 


Zncoaa by 


Parcant of 




Sourca 


Zncoaa 


Sourco 


Total Zncoaa 


Soure* 


($) 


(%) 


($) 


(%) 


VRigoa, Salarita, 3«lf- 










CB^^loyod earnings 


$e,334 


66.3% 


$12,514 


12.8% 


Public Asaistaaco or Halfara 


1,493 


35.7 


4,180 


75.0 


UD«npl03^»ant Cooponsation 


356 


9.7 


3,647 


44.0 


Social Sc^Turity and Pansions 


757 


14.3 


5,097 


aa a 


Alison^ or Child Support 


188 


8.4 


2,220 


^% . w 


oth«r ZnccsM^ 


259 


7.6 


3,410 


21.7 


Total ZncoM irrca All Sourraa 


U,336 








Avoraga ftuatmr of Childran 


3.2 








School Broakfast 


Pcograa 






Itegas, Salariasr Solf** 











CBployad Earnings 


$5,C74 


57.7% 


$9, $51 


81.1% 


Public Assistanca or Walfara 


1,?08 




3,951 


78.6 


Uftanployaant Coapanaation 


331 


6.7 


4,867 


58.6 


Social S«curit7 and Pansiona 


796 


15.3 


5,131 


62.4 


Ali»on7 or Child Support 


154 


9.0 


1,685 


3i.7 


Otbar ZneoM^ 


43 


2.6 


1,617 


15.4 


Total Zncoaa Proa All Sourcaa 


d,907 








Av^raga f9uabar of Childran 


3.4 









source: National Evaluation of Ocaool Nutrition Prograas, Phaaa ZI 
(SSS!CP-ZZ) . 

^Statistics prasantad for particular incoaa catagoriaa aay ba 
baaad on a saapla of laaa than 30 sttidanta. Unwaightad 
Rational School Lunch Ptrograa saapl«t 1,338. Uhwaightad School 
Biaakfast Prograa saapla: 435. 

^Othar Zncoaa includaa Dividands^ Zntarast, Rant, Contributions, 
Bstatas, Trusts, Royaltias, and othar cash incoaa. 
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Table 13 

Income cf Seducsd-Price Farticipants by Soutce- 
1983-84 School Year 



Nationed School Lunch Program 



All Participants Participants with lnccq>e>0 

Average Percent Average Average 

Income by Reporting Income by Percent of 
Source Income Source Total Income 

($) (%) ($) (%) 



Source 



Wages, Salaries, Self- 



Employod Earnings 


$15,408 


Public Astl^ cancfe or Welfare 


40 


Unenployment Compensation 


251 


Social Security and Pensions 


1,666 


Alimony or Child Support 


140 


Other Inccane^ 


134 


Total Income From All Sources 


17,639 


Average Number of Children 


3.0 



94.4% 


$16,470 


91.5% 


3.4 


1,179 


20.0 


16.0 


1,580 


10.1 


19.7 


8,5K 


53.7 


6.1 


2,331 


16.4 


13.9 


978 


4.7 



SCXJRCE: Nationzd Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, phase ll 
(NESNP-II). 

^Statistics presented for particular inconiB categories 
may be based on a san?>le of less than 30 students, 
unweic^ted Nationad School Lunch Program sanple: 199. 

^other Income includes Dividends, Interest, Rent, 
Contributions, Estates, Trusts, Hetties, and other 
cash income. 
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T«bl« 14 

XneoM of Full-Pric* P«ctlclp«nt« by Source' 
19a3-«4 School Voar 



Katioiul School Luach Progriui 



All 


Participants 


Participants with 


lncoi»a>0 


Soureo 


Avara^ 
Xncosa by 
Source 

($) 


Parcant 

Raporting 
Incosa 
(%) 


Avar ago 
IncQiaa by 
Sourca 

($) 


Avaraga 
Parcant of 
Total XncoM 
(%) 


U^Mwa 4a Is 1*4 » — t ^ - - 

Eliployod tttmingt 


$29,655 


100«0% 


$30,331 


93.6% 


Public Afltittcac* or Wolfaro 


56 


1.3 


3,135 


37.0 


UkiMployMnt Coap«ns«tion 


210 


6.7 


3,131 


13.6 


Social Security and *>«n<ioas 


723 


10.0 


7,479 


33.4 


Aliaony or Child Support 


233 


7.8 


3,127 


13.7 


Othor lAcoM^ 


1,137 


25.0 


4,927 


10.0 


Total ZncoM Pros All SourcM 


32,063 








Av«ra9* maib«r of Oiildroa 


2.3 








School Broakfast prograji 


^^•a, SaUriaa, Salf-* 
fiiployod earnings 


$20,460 


94.7% 


$25,416 


92.0% 


Public Aaaiataae* or Walfara 


198 


4.6 


4,320 


52.6 


Unajr^loynont Coffp«niation 


432 


10.4 


4,142 


13.3 


Social Security and p«n«lon8 


1,100 


15.7 


7,006 


31.0 


AliBony or Child Support 


153 


6.9 


2,201 


16.3 


Otbar ZncoM^ 


572 


15.0 


3,565 


18.8 


Total ZncoM rros All Soureaa 


26,516 








Avora?* HUabor of Childran 


2.5 









SOOXCS: IfationaX Evaluati^ of School Nutrition Prograas, Phaaa ZZ 
(SES!IP*ZX). 



Statistics prasaatad for p&«\^cular incoaa catagorias 
Bwy ba basad on a saspla of lass than 30 studants. 
Unwaightad i«ational School Lunch Prograa Saapla: 1,737. 
Unwaightad School Braakfast progru saapla: 106. 

^Othar Zncoaa iacludaa Dividanda, Xntaraat, Rant, 
Contributions, Cstatas, Trusts, Royal tias, and othar 
cash incoaa. 
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Only 3 percent of reduced-price students and 2 perccsnt of full-price students 
were from households reporting receipt of public assistance. However r ainong 
full-price participants reporting receipt of public assistance r this source of 
income accounted for 37 percent of total household income. On average^ these 
households reported public assistance income of about $3^135^ which is somewhat 
lower than the average found among free-price households. 

unemployment Condensation : About 10 percent of NSLP free participants ^ 16 
percent of reduced-price sttdents^ and 7 percent of paid students were members 
of households reporting receipt of unemployment condensation income, while 
this was a significant source of income for free households reporting at least 
some income from this source (44 percent of total household income), it was of 
lesser significance for reduced-price (10 percent) and full-price households 
(14 percent). Similarlyr if households with free SBP participants reported 
receiving unemployment compensation^ it was a significant income source (59 
percent of total household income) for these households. 

Social Security and Pensions : A significant portion of NSLP recipients were 
trom nousehoids that received income from Social Security or another pension 
program. Fourteen percent of free participants, 20 percent of reduced-price 
participants, and 10 percent of full-^iTice participants fell into this 
category. The proportions were slightly higher for SBP participants. Social 
Securi^ and other pulsions were the primary source of income for free (62 
percent) and reduced-price households (54 percent) that reported income from 
that source. Among full-^rice households it represented about one-third of 
total household income for households reporting income from that source. 

Alimony, Child Sigport, and Other Income : Six to 8 percent of NSLP 
participants, depending on their meal price status, were members of a household 
reporting receipt of alimoi^ or child si^port payments. For free households 
reporting income from this source, it comprised about one-third of total 
income. It was a less significant source of income for reduced-price and paid 
households. Among SBP households, the percent receiving income from alimony or 
child support varied between 7 and 9 percent across income price cat^qories. 
For free SBP liOt2seholds receiving income from alimony or child sopgott, it 
accounted for about one-third of total household income. 

Receipt of other income wets most prevalent among full-price households, with 
one-quarter of all NSLP households reporting income from this source. Other 
income included dividends, interest, rent, cmtributions, estates, trusts, 
royalties, and other cash incone. Average total income among full-price NSLP 
households with other income was nearly $50,000, close to 50 percent higher 
than the overall average. Free and reduced-^price NSLP and SBP households with 
other income reported total incomes much closer to the overall average income 
for the category* 

TRANSFER INCOME 

In addition to inquiring about participation in cash transfer programs, the 
NESNF-II survey included questions on receipt of noncash benefits from the Food 
Stamp Program and the Special Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC) . Tables 15 and 16 show the distribution of meal participants 
receiving transfer income from food stamps and WIC, as well as receipt of 
Unenplcyment Insurance, Public Assistance, or Social Security. 
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Sixteen percent of all meal recipients were members of households receiving 
food stamps; among participants receiving free meals, the proportion was nearly 

50 percent (tables 15 and 16). The proportion receiving food stamps was higher 
for households with incomes below 50 percent of Federally defined income 
poverty guidelines — 81 percent for free households, and 74 percent for all 
households. Hie proportion of households receiving food stands was much lower 
for households with incomes from 51 to 130 percent of poverty. These 
households would be eligible for food staups based on income, although a 
hoxisehold could have assets which xoake it ineligible for the program. About 
half of the free participants from households with incomes between 51 and 100 
percent of poverty and a quarter from households with incomes from 101 to 130 
percent of poverty were members of households that received food stanps. 

Almost 43 percent of all SBP participants and 59 percent of all free 
participants belonged to a household that received food stamps. Participation 
rates by poverty income status were higher than for the NSLP; however, the 
overall pattern remained the same — food stamp participation was significantly 
aigher for households below 50 percent of poverty than for households between 

51 and 130 percent of poverty. 

About 5 percent of all NSLP participants and 10 percent of all SBP participants 
were members of households which received WIC benefits. Among free lunch and 
breakfast participants the rates were 12 and 13 percent, respectively. 



TabU 15 



Diitributioa of MmI Participants by Zncoaa aa a Parcant of 
Povart3f and T^n^i of Tranafar Incom Raeaivad 

1SS^^4 school ts^r 



Ratio cial School Lunch Prograa' 



% ZV FOV* CLASS Rg CSIVHW TRAKSTO 



liUBbar of Partic* 
in Povarty Claaa— 





Food 


W1C2 






soc 






Staipa^ 


usnsMP 


pa3 


sxc 


(% of Total) 


Zncosa aa a Pareant 














of Poverty 














0-50% 


74.1% 


17*0% 


7.1% 


58.6% 


10.2% 


3,199 














(10.6) 


51-100% 


44*0 


10*5 


10.6 


32.3 


17.0 


4,647 














(15.5) 


101*130% 


15*1 


3*$ 


12.3 


10.4 


10.0 


2,747 














(9.1) 


131-185% 


2.6 


4*3 


11.4 


3.9 


8.0 


4,083 














(13.6) 


186^ 


0.1 


0*3 


6.2 


0.4 


4.3 


15,400 














(51.2) 


Total irunbar 














Hacaivin^ rranaf ar 


4,934 


lr357 


2r482 


3,873 


2,385 


30,076 


(thoxiaanda) 














(Paccaot of Total) 


116.4) 


(4.5) 


(•*3) 


(12.9) 


(7.9) 





School Bcaakfaat Prograa 



ZoeoM aa a Parcact 
of Pov a r t y 



0-50% 


82.3% 


17.0% 


51-100% 


55.7 


11.0 


101-130% 


15.5 


6.9 


131-185% 


0.9 


6.0 


186^ 


0.6 


0*0 



Total Muaibar 

Raeaivin? Tranafar 1,546 351 

(tbouaanda) 
(Pareant of Total) (42.8) (9.7) 



6.1% 


67.7% 


8.4% 


1,073 








(29.7) 


6.0 


32.7 


17.7 


1,039 








(28.8) 


9.2 


16.2 


U.9 


494 








(13.7) 


U.4 


2.8 


7.4 


341 








(9.5) 


11*1 


0.0 ■ 


7.2 


662 








(18.3) 


285 


1,155 


406 


3,609 



(7.9) (3^.0) (U.2) 



xmczt national Bvaliution of School nutrition Pro^ana, Phaaa ZX 

^ApproxiJMitaly 17,000 wai^htad obaarvaf ^ had 
■iaaing data for food ataap racaipt in ^« BSLP 
portion of tha tabla. 

^Spacial Sxtpplasantal Food Progras for >to«aan, Infanta, 
and Childran (NIC). ApproxiMtaly 13,000 wai^htad 
obaorvations had miaaing data for HXC racaipt in tha 
IfSLP portion of tha tabla. 

^Public Aaaiatanea or walfara paysanta including AFDC 
and SSZ. 
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Tjibl« 16 



Distribution of FrM MMd Participants by ZneoM «s a Parent of 
Povarty «nd Typaa of Transfar Znco»^ Racaivad 

19tiS^i School Taar 



National School Lunch Pro^raM^'^ 



% XS P07. OASS RECSIVIWa tRAICTER 



Nuabar of Partic. 



ZncoBa as a p«reant 


rood 
Staaps 




UNEMP 


PA* 


soc 
ssc 


Thousanda 
(% of Total) 


of Povarty 














0~S0% 


81*0% 


19.0% 


7*0% 


65*2% 


10*9% 


2/760 


Sl«-100% 


51*4 


12.2 


10*3 


35*8 


18*2 


(28*3) 

3r831 


101-130% 


26*4 


5.6 


16*7 


17*3 


9*0 


t39*2) 
1 ,430 




9.$ 


10*0 


9*6 


6*0 


6*0 


(14*6) 
934 


1$6^ 


0«S 


1*1 


4*5 


1*2 


4.8 


(9*6) 
807 
(8*3) 


Total n^aA>ar 














Racaivin? Tranafar 
(thousands) 




lrl73 




3r4d4 


lr221 


9,763 


(Parcaet of Total) 


(47*8) 


(12*0) 


(9*8) 


(35*7) 


(12*0) 








School Braalcf ast 


Pro^raa^ 




ZttcoM as a '/•rcaot 














of Povarty 














0*50> 


86.0% 


17*8% 


4*9% 


71*0% 


8*8% 


1,023 


5*.-100% 


58*6 


12*4 


6*8 


32*9 


19*8 


(39*9) 
919 


10W30% 


21*7 


9*6 


U*2 


22*7 


12*0 


(35*9) 
352 


13W8S% 


1.6 


6*3 


9*6 


0*0^ 


8*3 


(13.7) 
186 


186^ 


5*0 


o.o' 


5*4 


0*0* 


o.o' 


(7.2) 
84 

(3.3) 


Total mn^r 














Pacaivin? Transfar 
(thousands) 


lr502 


342 


174 


1,108 


330 


2r564 


(Parcaot of Total) 


(5t*6) 


(13*3) 


(6*8) 


(43*2) 


(12*^) 





SOURCS: National Evaluation of school Nutrition PrograM, Phaaa Xt 

(rami^-ix) * 

^ApproKiaataly 17,000 vaightad obsarvations bad sissing 
daU foe food staap racaipt in tha SSLP portion of tha 
tabla* 

^Statistics Bay ba basad on saaplo sixM of l^ss than 30 
studaots* 

^Spacial $upplo»«ntal food Prograa for Wo»an, Infants and 
CMldran (WZC)* 

A 

Public Assistanca or walfara paysants including AFDC and 
SSI* 



^ara wara s^ro saaplo obaarvations in thasa calls* 
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APPENDIX A 



SUPPLEMENTAEY DATA TABLES 



Appendix Tadale A 
^jpendix Table B 

^^ipendLx Table C 



Participation Rates in USDA Meal Programs 
by Meal Price Status and Grade Level 

Distribution of Students by Household 
Income as a Percentage of Poverty and 
Grade Level 

Unweighted and Weighted Sanple Sizes for 
Selected Subgroups 
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Appandix Tabla A 






Participation Ratas in USCA Haal PrograjK 
by Maal prica statiia and Orada Laval 






(Studants Participating at Laaat Onca Par Waak) 








1983-84 School Yaar 








Rational School Lunch Prograa 




Orad« L*v«l 




Total mnter 
,., 1 of Studants 
RSWCSD* FULL Total (thousands) 




1^3 

7-9 
10-12 


98*8% 
97.8% 
94.1% 
89.9% 


94.6% 80.6% 87.9% 8,327 
99.2% 77.0% 85.0% 8,535 
85.6% 69.8% 76.0% 7.373 
79.3% 54.9% 61.0% 5,141 




Tbtal 


96*2% 


91.4% 69.4% 77.5% 




Total lltnbvr 
(thotuA&df) 


9,763 


lr816 18,497 30,076 








School Braakfast Program 




Orada L«v«l 


FIUES 


Total mater 

nwTi.. _.A 1 ®' Studants 
RBOJCro* rULL* Total (thousands) 




1-3 

7-9 
10-12 


62.0% 
61.9% 
39*7% 
34*3% 


39.7% 9.5% 31.3% 1,316 
l«.a% 12.5% 31.5% 1,337 
5*2% 10.1% 17.4% 614 
24.4% 3.8% 11.6% 342 




Total 


53.9% 


20.6% 9.0% 24.2% 




Total miBbar 


2,564 


222 823 3,609 




SOacS: aaUonrJ. BvaluaUon of School nutrition Pro^rana, Phas. n 




iwra: A sttufMit is a participant if hm or sha talacts ona or aora 
USnx »»als in tha apacific program during a waak. lha 
participation rata it tha nunybar of participant* in a 
catagoty dividad by tha total mai>%r o£ ctudants in that 
cata^^ry ytoo hava tha program availabla. 




^Raportad atatiatica aay ba basa^. on an unwaiahtad aasDl* of 
lasa than 30 obaarvationa • 
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Appwidix 7ia>I« B 



Diitrlbution of Stud«t:*ts by Koufi*faoId Xncemm mm * 
P«remt«9« of Povorijf mnd qr^^ L«v«I 

1983-a4 School To«r 



tlfttioiul School Lunch Progrui 



% of Total studMts in Qra<W Tot*l students Porc«it 
(thouModj) 

6r«do Lovol 0-50% 51-100% 101-130% 131-185% 186%+ 



1-3 
4-6 

10-12 


12.0% 
9.9 
7.7 
6.4 


is. 6% 
14.9 
13.7 
10.1 


8.5% 
8.5 
7.8 
7.3 


13.5% 50.4% 
14.1 52.6 
13.5 57.2 
U.4 63.7 


9,477 
10,044 
9,696 
9,571 


24.4% 
25.9 
25.0 
24*7 


TOTAZi STUDQITS 
(thousands) 


3r5Q0 
9.0% 


5,262 
13.6% 


3,118 
8*0% 


5,204 21,704 
13.4% 56.0% 


38,789 
100.0% 


100.0% 


School BrtMkfut Progrui 






% of Total studMtts in Orado 


Total studaats 
(thouaaada) 


?aceaot 


Grsdo ZfOvol 


0-50% 


51-100% 


101-130% 


131-185% 186%4' 




1-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 


16.8% 
13.6 
11.2 
9.2 


16.5% 

17.3 

14.8 

13.6 


7.7% 
10.5 
8.8 
8.6 


12.9% 46.0% 
15.6 43.0 
12.6 52.7 
14.6 54.1 


4,203 
4,248 

3,532 
2,952 


28.1% 
28.4 
23.6 
19.8 


tOZAL STUDQITS 
( thottsands) 


1,955 
13.1% 


2,354 
15.8% 


1,334 
8.9% 


2,077 7,215 
13.9% 48.3% 


14,935 
100.0% 


100.0% 



Sourcas Ifational Evaluation of school Sutrition progpajw, phaaa II 
(!fcsn^-ix). 



NOTS: coluans My not sua ^a to rounding. 
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SUBQ2tOU7 



UNNSIGHTED # STUDCHTS 



moarED # studezits 

( thousands) 



Total Saapl« 
SBP Avaiiabl* 

Partieipaticn 
Partie. RSLP 
Partie» SBF 



4,046 
1,809 



3,274 
573 



THS POUfiWTW ARJS OBFIWro FUR KSLP PARTICIPAZfrS OKLSf 



Bsr Peic« Status 
Pcaa 
Raduc^d 

Full 

IneoM as a % of Povart^ 
0- 50% 
51-100% 
101-130% 
131-185% 
Abova 185% 

By Ocada Laval 
Orada 1-3 
4-€ 
7-9 
10-12 

Nuabac of Oiildratt 
1 
2 

3 

4 or Boca 



1,338 
199 

1,737 



513 
601 
313 
438 
1,409 



933 

910 
780 
651 



539 
1,173 
144 
712 



THS FOLLCWZm ART IHUTIMCD FOR SBP PASTZCXPAKTS OHLX 



% of Povarty 



By Pcica Status 
Fraa 
Raduead 

FuU 

By Zacoaa as a 
0- 50% 
51-100% 
101-130% 
131-185% 
Abova 185% 

By Grada Laval 
Ocada 1-3 
4-« 
7-9 
10-12 



By moibac of Cbildran 
1 
2 
3 

4 or mof 



435 

32 
106 



196 
165 
71 
55 
8^ 



218 
191 
98 
66 



73 
165 
151 
184 



38,789 
14,935 



30,076 
3,609 



9,763 
1,816 
18,497 



3,199 
4,647 
2,747 
4,083 
15,400 



8,327 
8,535 
7,373 
5,841 



5,028 
11,394 ' 
7,974 
5,675 



2,564 
222 
823 



1,073 
1,039 
494 
341 
662 



1,316 
1,337 
614 
342 



449 
989 
979 
1,141 



SOUROS: National Evaluation of School mitrition Pco^&aa, 
(RBSRP-ZZ)* 



Phaaa IZ 
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APPENDIX B 



SUPPLEMENTARY DATA TABLES 



Appendix Table 1 

Appendix Table 2 
Appendix Table 3 
Appendix Table 4 



Conparisons Between Data Trom NESNP-ii 
and School Program Operations Data for 
NSLP 

Percentage Distribution of NSLP 

Percentage Distribution of NSLP Meals 

Distribution of USDA Wfeekly Meals by 
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APPENDIX B 



DIFFERENCES IN CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM DATA AND 
NESNP-II HOUSEHOLD SURVEY DATA 



introduction 

The tables presented in the student characteristics report are based 
exclusively on data from the 1983-84 surveys conducted^ part of the 
National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs. Information was obtained 
from a sa^le of approxiaately 4,057 public school students, their parents, 
and the sgiool *:ood authorities in the school districts where the students 
attend public school. While school nutrition program operations data are 
not available describing the majority of student characteristics in the 
report, certain Infonnation, primarily on the number of meals served by 
price status, is available from these data for comparison. When comparing 
estimawes of the average daily meals served and the percentage distribution 
of these meals across pric^ status categories, it is clear that there are 
differences between the NESNP and school program operations (SPG) data 
bases. This appendix discusses problems and differences in these data 
bases. 

Differences in Program Data and the NESNP-ii Data 

J^!,®^!®'^®*^ differences between NESNP-II data and program data for the 
1983-84 schoo], year are summarized in table 1. The NESNP data indicate 
that approximately 38.8 miUion public school students had the NSLP 
available to them in the 1983-84 school yaar; that figure compares 
rexatively closely to the enrollment figure of 40.3 million students 
reported in the SPG data for fiscal year 1984. According to SPO data, 
approximately 21.9 miUion meals were served oer day in October 1983.^ 
After adjusting average daily meals served for absenteeism, using an 
average attendance rate of 92.7 percent, that figure rises to 23.7 million 
meals. The average number of meals served per day from the NESNP data, 
which is based on a full attendance concept, was 25.6 million meals— 8 
percent higher than the program data. 

In addition, program data report that 43.9 percent of average participation 
per day was in the free-price category, 6.7 percent in the reduced-price 
category, and 49.4 percent the paid category. On the other hand, one 
infers from NESNP data that 36.5 percent of average daily meal service was 
in the free category, 6.5 percent was in the reduced-price category, and 57 
percwit in the paid category. Hence, NESNP student-level data suggest that 
a much higher proportion of meals was served in the paid category than was 
reported in SPO statistics. =y jr a:. 

Potential Sources of Differences Between tha Two Data Ea ses 

The first point to emghasize in considering differences between the SPO and 
NESNP data is that data bases from different sources will always yield 

1. giis figure is obtained by dividing the total meals served in the month 
by the average number of operating days— 19.9. Analogous calculations 
can be nade for free, reduced-price, and paid meals served. 
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Table 1 



Conparisons Between Data From NESNP-II and School 
Program Operations Data for NSLP 



SPO Data^ 



NESNP-II Data 



Variable 



October 1983 



Public School Enrollment (millions) 40.3 



Lvinches served per month (millions) 
Total 
Free 

Reduced-price 
Paid 

Average Number Operating Days 



436.8 (100.0%) 

193.2 ( 44.2%) 

29.2 ( 6.7%) 

214.5 ( 49.1?;) 

19.9 



Average Dedly Meals Served (millions) 

Total 21.9 

Adjusted Avg. Daily Meals Served^ (millions) 

Total 23.7 (100.0%) 

Free 10.4 ( 43.9%) 

Reduced-price 1.6 ( 6.7%) 

Paid 11.7 ( 49.4%) 



1983-84 School Year 
38. S 



U/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 



N/A 



25.6 (100.0%) 
9.3 ( 36.5%) 
1.7 ( 6.5%) 

14.6 ( 57.0%) 



^School Progr fc' m Operations Data / Food and Nutrition 
Service, U.S. Department of "Agriculture, fiscal year 
1984. 

^The SPO data were adjusted etssuming an average daily 
atteridance rate of 92.7 percent; the NESNP-II data are 
collected based on full attendance. 



different results. For example, the NESNP data were collected from a 
san?5le of approxijcately 4,057 students. This sample was intended to be 
representative of all public school students in the United States that had 
tha mLB available. Individual observations were assigned ^-eights such 
that when saivxe statistics were calculated, they would yield estimates of 
population statistics. (There is a separate discussion of the NESNP 
wesiighting issues in the following section). 

On the other hand, the SPO data were actusd population counts. These data 
were from a census of all public schools offering the program. The 
important point is that any estimates of population statistics will diverge 
somewhat frcsi true population statistics because there is some error 
associated with the estimates. In this case, however, the differences 
observed between the NESNP data and the SPO data were large enough to be 
statj.stically significant. 

As stated in the previous section, differences between the NESNP and SPO 
data were evident in the average daily nmnber of meals served by meal price 
status category (appendix B, table 1). Oiis also suggests that similar 
differences exist in the distribution of weekly meals by meal price status 
and household income/grade level (tables 7 and 8, respectively). 2am of 
these differences should have been reduced by taking absenteeism into 
account. For exaiqple, since SPO data were reported meal counts, the number 
of meals served was not corrected for absenteeism, while the NESNP data 
assumed full attendance (i.e., NESNP asked students to fill out diaries 
over the last 5 consecutive days of attendance). When program data were 
adjusted for the average attendance rate— 92.7 percent— differences between 
NESNP and SPO data were still not reconciled. 

A large part of the reason why this adjustment did not narrow this 
difference is that the average attendance rate may vary across the price 
status groups. For exasaple, it is possible th.-^t free students have a 
b^oher attendance rate than paid students — especially if low-income 
chixu. n are heavily dependent on the NSLP as an important part of their 
daily diet. Unfortunately, information is not available to measure 
attendance by income category, which could explain the differences between 
SPO and NESNP data. 

Still other differences concern collection methods, timing, and sources. 
Participation information in the NESNP data was based on a 5-day diary • 
conpleted by the student in which he or she indicated whether he or she ate 
each meal, how mch it cost, etc. in the last 5 consecutive days he or she 
attended school. Program data were actual counts of meals served by price 
category over the course of a month. Thus, NESNP participation data were 
based on 1 week's collection effort, while SPO data were based on monthly 
meal counts. Finally, the NESNP data in this report were based on student 
response, while SPO data were reported by schools. If school-level data 
from NESNP on the number of monthly meals served by price status are 
compared to SPO data, as Fixown in tabl^ 2, the distributions are remarkably 
similar.^ 



ERLC 



2. The distributions reported for the NESNP-II school-level dataware based 
on unweighted sample observations. Anadysis of the school observations 
was not conducted using the sample weights because the initieuL 
weighting scheme was judged to be inrafficient for general analysis. 
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Table 2 



Percentage Distribution of nslp Meals 



Price 


wXrV/ Uauc! 


NESNP— II Data 


Status 




Schcxsl-Level 


Free 


44.21 


44.8% 


Reduced-Price 


6.7% 


6.7% 


Pull-Price 


49.1% 


48.5% 


Toted 


ICO.0% 


100.0% 



^School Program Operations Data, Food and Nuttition 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1984. 



Weighting of NESNP-II Data 

Another potential source of the differences between the two data sets is 
the weicinting scheme developed for the NESNP ''ata. Students were drawn at 
random for inclusion in the NESNP-II survey, but oversan^jling occurred in 
schools with higher than average poverty rates. As a result, weights were 
assigned to each observation to ensure that the sanple was representative of 
the population of students in public schools offering the NSLP. 

The unweighted NESNP data were also analyzed to determine whether they yielded 
substantially different results. Overall, the percentage distribution of meals 
served in the free, reduced-price, and paid categories agreed much more closely 
with the distribution in the SPO data. This is shown in table 3. This result 
is puzzling, since lower income schools were oversanpled; we would have 
expected to see a higher proportion of free meals. However, despite these 
differences in the meal distribution by price status, the unweighted data 
yielded similar results as the weighted data for most of the tables in this 
report. 

Table 3 



Percentage Distribution of NSLP Meals 



Meal Price 
Status 


SPO Data! 


NESNP-II Data 
Ohweighted Student File 


Free 


44.2% 


44.6% 


Reduced-Price 


6.7% 


6.4% 


Full-Price 


49.1% 


49.0% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 



•School Program Operations Data, Food and Nutrition 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricultui:«*, fiscal year 1984. 
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For exanple, table 4 centres weighted and unweighted data on weekly meals by 
grade level. Although there is sam price status variation within grade, the 
overall distribution of meals by grade is very similar. In general, roost of 
the conclusions drawn from the weighted data would also be drawn from the 
linweighted tables. 

Table 4 

Distribution of USDA Weekly Meals by Grade Level — NSLP 



Percent of Meals 
Grade Level Weighted Da ta^ Unweighted Data ^ 

1-3 ' 27.8% 20i 

4-6 29.9% 29.1% 

7-9 24.4% 23.6% 

10-12 18.6% 18.8% 



National Evalijaicion of School Nutrition Programs, 
Phase II (NESNP-II). See report table 8 for further 
detail. 

Thiis, a comparative analysis of the weighted and unweighted dav sets yielded 
two outcomes that remain a puzzle. First, it is surprising that we obtain 
similar results for max^ of the tables in the report given that oversan^ling of 
low^income schools occurred and that the initial wei^ting scheme for the 
school-level data base is insufficient. Second, it is puzzling that — since we 
do not observe tremendotis variations in the data on a tabla-by-table basis — 
differences persist between NESNP and SPO data on the total number of meals 
served by price status. 
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